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REVIEWS AND NOTES 

PURITY, A MIDDLE ENGLISH POEM. Edited with 
Introduction and Notes by Robert J. Menner. Yale 
Studies in English LXI. Yale University Press, 1920. 
LXII+230. 

Scoleres skelten J>eratte {>e skyl for to fynde 

The difficulties of this and other works of our poet seem to 
warrant the above line from the poem as a motto for any 
treatment, and no one can yet undertake the role of a modern 
Daniel in clearing up all the cruxes. All will be grateful, 
however, for this new edition of the Middle English Clannesse — 
Purity as it was called by Osgood (Pearl, 1906) and is now called 
by Menner — as of prime importance for study of the Pearl 
poet. Except for selections in various places, this is the first 
editing of the poem since that of Morris in 1864, revised by 
him in 1869. The text of the poem has been reread from a 
rotograph copy. There is provided a new Introduction, a 
text with much needed revision of the punctuation, fifty 
pages of valuable notes, and a glossary giving, besides etymolo- 
gies, references to all places in which the more important words 
are used. The work shows care, generally good judgment, 
wide reading in Middle English as well as in books and articles 
bearing upon the subject. All this should be kept in mind when 
reading the further suggestions of this paper. If possible, I 
wish to make this review some slight contribution to our 
knowledge of this most interesting poet. 

The Introduction has divisions upon Manuscript, Works of 
the Author, The Alliterative School, Date of the Poems, 
Sources, Literary Art, Metre and Alliteration, Dialect and 
Language. Under the first should have been mentioned the 
accents upon final e in some twenty-five different words, accord- 
ing to the edition of Morris. In the main these are Old French 
words ending in e, for example semble (126), pile (232), and the 
similarly derived proper names Sare (623 and always), Gomorre 
(722) but not in 690, 911 where the first syllable bears the 
stress and alliterates. Other Old French words are contrare 
(4, 266) and tyrauntyre (187), the former representing OF. 
contrarie with Anglo-French monophthonging of -ie, as in see 
(of a bishop), fee of hold in fee, the fees of CI. 960. Tyrauntyre, 
too, may represent OF. Hirantrie, tyrannerie, in spite of the 
NED; compare teraunlrie of Prompt. Parv. cited by Stratmann, 
and Wycl. tyrantry (3 Ki. 16, 20). Significant also are three 
English words so accented in the text of Morris, as prette (317), 
fyfte (442), angre (1035), the last of Scandinavian origin. In 
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these the e represents an OE. -ig or its ME. equivalent -y. 
Confirmation or otherwise of Morris's text in this respect should 
have been made. 

The remaining parts of the Introduction show close reading 
of what had been written before, with independent conclusions 
which agree now with one, now with another critic. The 
discussion of Dialect and Language is generally accurate, but 
might well have included further variations in the written 
forms as bearing upon the interpretation of the poem. Some of 
these I have already used in a forthcoming paper on Pearl. 
Slight inaccuracies regarding language are the confining of the 
-et ending of weak verbs to the preterit (p. 1x), since it also 
occurs in past participles, as dresset (1477), justyj 'yet (PI. 700). 
The statement that the plural genitive "often ends in -en" is 
too strong for the few examples. The omission of "final -d" 
in pasts and past participles might better have been "dental 
consonant," in order to include the probable -t from -d in 
some cases, as )ark (652), ask (1098). This peculiarity, recently 
noted by Miss Mabel Day without adequate explanation 
(Mod. Lang. Rev. XIV, 413), should have been referred to as a 
Northern characteristic; see Murray (Dial, of Sth. Counties of 
Scotland, pp. 53, 121); G. G. Smith (Selections from Mid. Scots, 
§12, 22), Wright (Eng. Dial. Gram. §295, 307). This Northern 
characteristic, whether original or of scribal relation, must 
now be recognized in making emendations such as Menner's 
}ark{ed] (652), ckaunge[d] (713), and others suggested at various 
times. 

From the rereading of the text some important corrections 
have been made to Morris's revised edition, as of couhous (629), 
confirming Gollancz's reading, and towched (1393), removing 
two difficulties among others. The footnotes also explain 
more fully than is usually done the appearance of the MS. in 
many doubtful words. In printing, distinction has rightly been 
made between the two ME. j's, and z printed when the sign 
indicates a voiced s, as in the NED. and Kluge's Mittelenglisches 
Lesebuch. Unfortunately, as I think, the MS. divisions are kept 
even when there is no possible break, as in case of V and IX. 
The first separates a speech from its introducing words, and the 
second that which is spoken openly to Abraham from that 
addressed as an aside to the angels. Incidentally, should not 
segg (681) be segges, since there are two angels in attendance? 
Since Dr. Bradley's conclusive paper on Old English MS. 
divisions (Proceedings of the British Academy, 1915-16). there 
should be no hesitancy in disregarding Old and Middle English 
breaks that are clearly artificial, as they sometimes are in 
Clannessc and Patience. Editorial independence has been 
shown, however, in dividing the long sections of the poem, and 
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in paragraphing the whole as we do more modern unrimed 
verse. 

Again, the punctuation of the poem has been greatly bettered 
in many particulars. This is a far more important matter 
than with many Middle English writers, since the author more 
frequently used a broken sentence structure of one kind or 
another, or a sentence in which the parts are not supplied with 
the usual connectives. Menner has frequently indicated this 
broken sentence structure by the dash, as I think might rightly 
be done in some other places, for example at the end of lines 
11 and 20. Owing to the broken sentence it is also easy to miss 
the relation of individual lines, as I believe Menner has done 
in following Morris's semicolon after 115, and comma after 
116, instead of the reverse. The next two lines also belong 
together, as it seems to me, and I shall return to that later. 
Here may be ventured the general principle, that the poet 
seldom used a single line sentence, usually carrying the thought 
through two or more lines. So common is this practice that 
cases of doubt regarding a single line may often be settled on 
this principle. 

In one respect Menner's text differs from the usual reading 
of the MS. Following a suggestion of Professor A. S. Cook 
regarding the Pearl {Mod. Phil. VI, 199), Menner has usually 
expanded the curl over oasf instead of ur — see his footnote to 
p. x. Such inference as this should depend only on a most 
thorough examination of all the poems in the same scribal hand, 
especially Sir Gawain and the Grene Knight, which is alone twice 
as long as Pearl and longer than Clannesse and Patience together. 
For instance bor 'bower' and tor 'tower,' which Professor Cook 
thought proved his point in Pearl, Menner prints hour, tour in 
all cases because so expanded once each, as indeed the former 
is twice in Gawain and the latter at least once (towre, 795). 
Moreover, in Old French words the expansion bears upon the 
dialectal form used by the poet. Finally, and most of all in 
explaining the peculiarities of the MS., we have to do with an 
extremely careless copyist, as evidenced by many kinds of 
errors. 

Menner has been fairly conservative in emendations, too 
conservative in cases of clear error. For instance there is no 
advantage in retaining, except in a footnote, the scribe's 
confusion of be 'be' and by{i) 'by', as in 104, 212, 356, 819, 1330, 
1610, all but 819 accepted by all editors. Nor can I think it 
wise to keep such a form as deystyne (400) when in at least four 
other places the correct destyneiies) is found, while baytayled 
(1183) is properly emended to batayled. Especially to be 
commended are Menner's emendations of sower (69) to so wer; 
walle-heved (364) to welle-heved; synne to dedes (520); wepande 
(778) to mornande, improving on Schumacher's mouminge; tyt 
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(935) to tayt; ho kyllen (1267) to he kyllen. I naturally think 
him right in several in which he had independently arrived at 
conclusions like those I printed in Publ. of Mod. Lang. Ass'n 
XXXIV, 494-522. Good examples of these are teme for tonne 
(655), bekyr ande bolle for bekyrande pe bolde (1474), although 
only part of the latter has been given in the footnote and that 
incorrectly referred to Bateson. 

Menner has also suggested some compounds not usually 
recognized, as halle-dore (44, 1397 in which I had proposed it); 
lake-ryftes (536) ; luf-lowe (707); punder-prast (952); and he has 
independently agreed with my proposals of brere-flour (791), 
schroude-hous (107 '6), umbepor (1384). It is difficult to see why 
he did not adopt my suggestions of clenelaik (1053, used by 
Orm), moder-chylde (1303, and cf. Brad-Strat.), campe-hores 
(1695). I would now propose also forpwyth 'before' (304,421); 
apple-garnade (1044), parallel to and partly translating pom- 
garnade (1466) ; claryoun-crak (1210); fyr-fryth 'fir-forest' (1860) 
For the latter, fyr can scarcely be the adj. 'far' which would 
have the same form as the adv./er in the same line and regularly. 
Besides, for the northern poet fir-forest would be natural and 
more realistic, if not biblical. Forpwyth prep, in Cursor Mundi 
is explained by the NED. as for forwith, but with these two 
new examples I see no reason why forpwyth may not be a prepo- 
sition as well as an adverb. In 304 the compound clearly 
translates coram of the Vulgate. I am inclined also to agree 
with Bateson in assuming god man (341) as a compound, and 
adding the examples in 677, 849, as well as good man (611). 
In none of these cases is the weak form of the adjective used, 
as it usually is in these poems after the demonstrative; cf. on 
this point Hupe, Cursor Studien (EETS. 110, p. 179*). Perhaps 
hy^e kyng (50) is a retention of OE. heah-cyning in the Anglian 
form; cf. hy)e kyng of PI. 596, where it translates Domine of 
Ps. 61, 12 (Vulg.). 

To return to the emendations of Menner and those he has 
adopted from others. In line 3 forering may be based on Scand. 
forr (OE./orS) and not require the change to forpering suggested 
by Bateson. Forper (304), which is supposed by Gollancz and 
Menner to support it, is really an adv. 'further' in my reading. 
I would translate the latter line "has fallen before my face, and 
further I think," the hit not being required by Modern English. 
It is a grim expression of how completely all flesh has displeased 
the Creator. Menner's change of Bope to Lope (16) has missed 
the point, it seems to me. The passage means that if priests 
are unclean they are not only sinful themselves, but the sacra- 
mental elements (God) and everything pertaining to the mass 
(gere) will be altogether defiled (sulped altogether). 

Nor can I think the emendations in 49-50 at all necessary, 
the first, of worplych to wordlych, suggested by a note of Morris, 
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the second of her even to heven. The first change is unnecessary 
because the relation of the story to mundane conditions has 
been made sufficiently evident, worlpych prynce being the same 
as urply hapel (35,) and prynce itself in sufficient contrast with 
hy}e kyng (50). Besides, worlde never loses / in these poems, 
and there are forty examples of the word in Pearl, Clannesse, 
and Patience alone. Menner's change of her even to heven 
involves a misunderstanding of what may be readily explained. 
Even is a noun 'nature, ability, opportunity,' and is found in 
all dialects of Middle English in similar construction, in her even 
'according to their nature or opportunity.' The two lines mean: 
If he (the man in soiled clothing) was unwelcome to a worthy 
prince, to him (possibly hem. 'them' by a common confusion in 
these poems) is the Creator harder according to their ability 
(opportunity). The misunderstanding is easy because of the 
abrupt change from the singular of the first clause to the plural 
in the second in order to make the reference general, but this 
is a not uncommon peculiarity of the poet's style. It occurs in 
PL 450-51, 686-8; CI. 167-8, 303-5, 379; Gaw. 54; while the 
opposite change is found in PI. 447-8; CI. 89-92, 1129-30. 
Line 50 is thus based on Ps. 62, 13, used by the poet in PI. 596. 

In plate to place (72) and pat demed to pat is dented (110) 
Menner follows Morris's suggestions as opposed to my retention 
of the MS. readings. In favor of pat denied as a simple apposi- 
tive, compare the following abrupt introduction of explanatory 
words or phrases, among others: pe raykande wawez (382); 
Sare pe madde (654); he loutez hem to, Loth (798); pe heven upon 
lofte (808); pat God pay for^eten (1528). So the addition of to 
before ne$e (143) seems to me unnecessary, since the infinitive 
without to is not uncommon. The MS. reading wylnesful (231) 
may be for OE willednes + ful, through wildnesful, or a com- 
pound of Scand. viHr 'wild, bewildering, erring' as in wil-drem 
(Pat. 473), and therefore not require Gollancz's change to 
wylfulnes. Hit wern (379) may be an abrupt change from singu- 
lar to plural with general reference and therefore need no 
emendation. The same may be said of kyste. . .wern (449), 
with the possibility in this and similar cases that we have a 
careless scribe's omission of the plural sign of the noun, or an 
unchanged plural in accordance with Northern usage. In 
476 Morris's a longe is read by Menner alonge, requiring him 
to assume that an adv. is here used as an adj., instead of the 
simpler and usual construction. 

Menner's per for pen (926) seems unnecessary, since pen is 
several times used as a conjunction in a rather peculiar way, as 
at 178. One of the most remarkable of Menner's emendations 
is of Colde (1231) to Calde, Calde in the same line being read 
calde 'called.' Colde 'cold' in the sense of 'powerless,' or as the 
NED. puts it 'without power to move or influence' is not 
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uncommon in Middle English, as of the heart in OE. Horn. p. 97: 
pet er wes cold purh flescliche lustes. The poet says in effect, if 
Zedekiah had not trespassed against God, too powerless (colde) 
would have been all Chaldea and the other nations to injure 
him and his people. Tene of the next line is used in its ordinary 
sense of 'vexation, injury,' not 'pains, trouble' as Menner puts 
it. It seems too bad to deprive the poet of this fine use of cold 
in a figurative sense, when the text may be so readily explained 
as it stands. 

Morris suggested inserting pat before swypped (1253) and 
Menner adopts, also following Morris in giving the meaning 
'escape' to swypped. The latter, from OE. swipian, should 
mean 'scourged, beat,' not 'escaped/ and this is possible if we 
assume that the copula is to be supplied from the preceding line, 
with which this one is connected. The line then means, And 
all not destroyed (unswoljed) by the keen sword were scourged. 
In 1491 I had myself proposed inserting per before sopefast as 
Menner does, but a later reading of the poem makes me think 
lines 1491-2 are but another example of broken sentence struc- 
ture. With a dash after stonde (1490), no insertion is necessary. 
To keep MS. readings whenever possible, uus (1507) should be 
retained as the infinitive of use, the scribe perhaps having 
confused the form with uus 'us' as found in Pearl and Patience. 

Some brief notes on other MS. readings retained when 
emendations seem reasonable may perhaps be ventured. For 
example, in spite of Skeat's elaborate explanation, I believe 
the solution of the puzzling totez (41) is to assume toez (perhaps 
toz) 'toes,' as Morris partly suggested; cf. tos (1691) and the 
frequent interchange of final s-z. The second / is perhaps a 
dittograph, the scribe confusing to-te as he often does o-e. 
Sade (210) might properly have been changed to sayde, since 
the ay form is the prevailing one in both present and past tenses, 
occurring in the latter 35 times in Pearl and Clannesse, beside 
three examples of sade. In Pearl it was so altered by Osgood in 
532, but not in 784 the only other example in that poem. There 
should be no hesitancy in altering hem (915) to hym to agree 
with his in the same line, both referring to the Creator. In 
966, lance is not, I think, a present indicative to levez, but a 
past participle with omitted or absorbed d, and an adjective 
modifier of levez. This makes unnecessary giving to the verb 
lanse (see glossary) the unusual meaning 'spring forth,' the 
idea of which is fully expressed in lepes of the same line. 

The MS. reading Nabigo de Nozar eight times as compared 
with N abigodenozar twice, supported as it is by Nabigo twice 
and the usual alliteration on the second element of the assumed 
compound, suggests keeping the Frenchified form of the name 
as the one actually in the poet's mind. Should not gomes (1315) 
be regarded as an error for gemes = gemmes 'gems,' owing to 
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frequent scribal confusion of e-o? Gomes 'men' could hardly 
have been trussed ... in his tresorye (1317) even by Nebuchad- 
nezzar. Moreover gemmes and jueles (1441) are distinctly 
mentioned as having been taken by Belshazzar from the same 
treasury, implied by coferes (1428), tresor 'treasurer' (1437), 
and kystes (1438). 

Menner's notes make a valuable addition to the few in 
Morris, and the scattered ones elsewhere. Objection may be 
made to his long note on soerly (117) that, even if the word 
were Scand. saurligr, the line would not be adequately ex- 
plained. What is the meaning of 'And ever a man unclean 
seemed by their clothes,' especially when the passage specifically 
mentions the numerous men (ledez inogh) below the high dais. 
Menner tries to help his interpretation by assuming ay a as 
'every,' but I do not find such use and meaning recorded 
elsewhere than in his glossary. Besides, while Scand. au may 
appear as ME. o, we have here an oe, to which it never corre- 
sponds so far as I have found. Soerly still seems to me a scribal 
error, perhaps for soberly as Morris thought, or for serly 'sever- 
ally' as I had proposed. The confusion of o-e is so common 
that the scribe may have intended seerly = serly, have corrected 
his o by writing e after it, or have written such a curious oe for e 
(ee) as in trowoe for trowe (Gaw. 813). Compare also hardee 
(CI. 543), swypee (CI. 1211), and some other words. However 
the word is explained, ay 'ever' and her wedez of this line, to- 
gether with ledez of 1 16, imply a plural in a segge if it can be made 
out. To assume as segges, with final s's assorbed by the following 
initial s's is in keeping with some indisputable examples, as in 
a[s] stremande (PI. 115), swere[s] sweftel[y] of Gaw. 1825, not 
unlikely in usle[s] so (CI. 747). Nor was it necessary for Menner, 
either in support of his conclusion here or otherwise, to assume 
Scand. sauerligr in PI. 226, where sauerly = saverly makes such 
excellent sense. The idea there is, not that anyone would say 
an impure thing about the wondrous pearl, but that no one 
could adequately describe it. 

The note on 167 makes needless difficulty. A semicolon at 
least belongs after 166, I think. Then the poet expresses the 
hypothetical 'if you approach' by the transposed verb and 
subject, (cf. Pat. 391), abruptly breaking off the natural con- 
clusion of the hypothesis for a direct statement regarding the 
Prynce. For Mararach (447), in addition to Carleton Brown's 
note, it should be said that the Mandeville MS. before the poet 
probably had nom ararach, rather than noun ararach. Only 
so, or by misunderstanding of final n, could Ararach have 
acquired its initial M. The note on hot (473) is not convincing, 
since blysse may be an appositive of hot in its ordinary meaning 
of 'remedy, redress, assistance.' For skylly skyvalde (529), 
I suggest a compound of Scand. skelli- 'noisy,' as in Icl. skelli~ 
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hlautr 'roaring (noisy) laughter,' and an -aid formation of a 
Scand. root in gradation relation with that appearing in Somer- 
set scaffle 'scramble, scuffle,' the last first proposed by F. J. 
Child; cf. Icl. skyfa 'shove.' Skylly-skyvalde 'noisy scrambling, 
shoving' would admirably suit the place, though diametrically 
opposed to Morris's 'design manifested.' The animals hardly 
left the ark in a sedate and dignified procession. Under 1189, 
teveled, it should be noted that the second edition of Morris 
gave the correct form, long before Mrs. Wright printed her 
illuminating note. Menner's footnote to the text gives both the 
Morris readings. 

Menner translates the line 1385, 'The palace that covered 
the ground enclosed within.' To this he seems to have been 
led by mistaken connection of pursaunt here and poursent in 
PL 1035. The latter is rightly regarded as OF. purceint, with 
monophthonging and doubless shortening to e in the unstressed 
syllable, but OF. ei could not become au la any ordinary way. 
In spite of the NED., pursaunt is more likely, as Morris sug- 
gested, a variant of OF. pursuivant in the older sense of 'royal 
or state messenger' (see NED. pursuivant). This derivation 
makes it possible to give ply, not such an exceptional meaning 
as 'cover,' but the usual one of 'busy one's self, move to and fro,' 
OF. aplier. The poet is describing Babylon itself, called bor$ 
in 1377, and here place, not palace as Menner; see the later note 
on palayce. This royal city is described as the place under the 
king's jurisdiction, 'that the royal messenger (pursaunt) plied 
within' in carrying out the king's commands. 

A note seems to be necessary on lers (1542) and probably an 
emendation, for I can not see how Belshazzar or anyone else 
could 'display his features' by platting his hands. Morris 
(Notes) suggested fers 'fears,' not mentioned by Menner but a 
wise emendation. Again, I think plattyng must here be from 
ME. platten, a variant of plaiten 'interweave, intertwine, 
interlace' perhaps 'wringing (of the hands),' a more natural 
movement than 'striking.' The long note on romyes (1543), 
with assumption of an unrecorded OF. form, is at variance with 
the conservative Bjorkman (Scand. Loan-Words, p. 252) who 
proposes OWScand. roma 'talk loudly.' In 1687 Menner accepts 
Miss Weston's translation of thy^e as a plural, but adds difficulty 
by concluding it is a verb. This requires making mony pik 
not only a substantive use of the adjective, but plural as well, 
a less simple explanation it seems to me than I have given. 
So also of mony clyvy in 1692. 

A note on 1716 would have been helpful, to account for 
Menner's accepting Morris's pede as 'brewer's strainer,' the 
qualus 'wicker basket' of Prompt Parv. As I see it, it would not 
have been sacrilegious for Belshazzar to serve wine in this way, 
but simply ridiculous. Moreover, the assumption that such a 
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word could apply to the sacred vessels of the temple is quite too 
far fetched, unless supported by some proof. The passage is an 
arraignment of Belshazzar by Daniel, not simply for using the 
sacred vessayles. . .in vanyte unclene (1713), but a second 
sacrilege such as would naturally occur to a medieval mind, 
although not in the biblical source. Belshazzar has brought out 
among the people (in j?ede) beverage . . . pat blypely were fyrst 
blest wyth bischopes hondes, and allowed this to be drunk by 
himself and his followers in praise of heathen gods. Thus the 
wine was the God of line 16, the consecrated and transformed 
element of the sacrament, so that for a layman to drink it was 
far more sacrilegious to a fourteenth century churchman than 
to use the sacred vessels, the gere of the same line 16. The order 
of words in 1717-18, dependent as it is on the alliteration, 
would not have misled a fourteenth century reader or hearer. 

Credit has already been given for what is in most respects 
a painstaking and excellent glossary, one which will be helpful 
to every student of the poem. May I call attention, however, to 
certain general deficiences, in the interest of more thorough 
appreciation of English in the Middle period. For example, in 
case of such a clearly Anglian poem, it would seem better to cite 
Anglian forms first in giving the etymology, West Saxon forms 
second, rather than the reverse. Among Anglian forms the late 
lengthening of a, as in aid, bald, faldan, is rightly given to 
account for old, bold, folde, but similar long forms are not 
cited for words with e and i, as OE. feld 'field,' heldan 'incline, 
heel,' geldan 'yield,' weldan 'wield,' wild 'wild' wind 'wind,' 
windan 'wind.' As in Osgood's glossary of Pearl, OF. words 
in final e are given without accent, so that they can not be 
distinguished from words with OF. weak e. This is the practice 
of the Cent. Diet., but not otherwise common, and especially 
unfortunate for ME. texts since likely to cause confusion. 

Nouns are frequently given in forms which have been 
wrongly inferred from an oblique case or plural. The practical 
difficulty that some such words appear with or without final e 
may be overcome by printing the e in parenthesis, as Menner 
does in rewardie) but not in such as bench, breth. When, however, 
the normal Middle English nominative is without final e, the 
latter appearing in a dative or plural, the form without final e 
should have been used in the glossary. Thus anker should have 
been given instead of ankre; ayr 'air,' not ayre; bek, not beke; 
and similarly bland, bo), bok, bol, bon 'bone,' bord, bras, brer, 
brond. I take examples from the first two letters of the alphabet, 
in agreement with the Bradley-Stratmann Dictionary and, so 
far as they occur, with Skeat's excellent glossary to Chaucer. 
In no cases are they words which regularly assumed ME. final c 
by analogy of oblique cases or plurals. The forms with e are in 
dative phrases or in -ez{z) plurals. From such plurals as chekkes 
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(l23S),flokkes(z) in 837, 1767, the inferred singulars should not 
have been chekke, flokke, but chek, flok, the former appearing 
twice in Sir Gawain, the latter once in Pearl. 

In the case of monosyllabic adjectives there is the same 
confusion. Here again some Old English monosyllabic adjec- 
tives have assumed an unhistorical final e, and some others vary 
between forms with or without that ending. But final e in 
monosyllables was also sometimes preserved in a dative singular, 
while it usually indicated a plural or a weak declensional form. 
The singular should therefore have been cited, and clear plurals 
as well as weak singulars indicated by examples. Thus Make 
should be blak, a strong singular at 1017, Make being a weak 
form at 1009, 1449, and plural at 221. The strong form appears 
as Hake in the predicate at 747, as final e appears in many other 
predicate examples; or if usle = usles (see above), Make is the 
regular plural. Similarly the glossarial forms should be bon 
'good,' brod, brop, to take only those adjectives appearing in 
the first two letters of the alphabet. Only under the mono- 
syllabic adjective al 'all,' does Menner recognize a plural alle, 
but not weak alle, although it seems to occur regularly, even 
in the order alle pe, alle his (260, 323, 339, 355, 396). 

I emphasize these matters as important to a more thorough 
understanding of our language during the Middle English 
period. We ought to be far beyond the glossaries which cite 
any form of a Middle English word which happens to appear 
in the text, with no explanation of its fundamental relations. 
Fortunately Menner's glossary gives special attention to verbal 
forms. He has followed Osgood's Pearl in not usually including 
the meaning of words which now appear in the same form, as 
age, alone, any, ask. This misled Holthausen in his review of 
Pearl (Archiv fiir neueren Sprache CXXIII, 240), and saves so 
little space as to seem undesirable. 

Some notes may be added on glossarial content. Alonge 
has been considered in discussing line 476. Aparaunt is adj., 
not noun, as Matzner gave it, with the meaning of 'like'; cf. 
OF. aparauntt 'like.' Askez is from Scand. aska, not OE. asce. 
For banne 'fortify, strengthen' I am inclined to suggest bame 
'balm, comfort,' with nn for m as in conne (703), nnorsel (Gaw. 
1690). This would clear up a difficult passage, and the verb has 
been recognized as early as the Chester Plays, only a little later 
than this poem. Blyken should be blykne, the n suffix becoming 
en when final. Blykke is from Scand. Mikka, not OE. blican. 
Bropely adv. seems to have the meaning 'quickly' rather than 
'violently, basely' in 1256, as also in Pat. 474, and perhaps Gaw. 
2377. Under burnyst 'lustrous, brilliant' should be added. 
For caplyvide the OF. captivite should not be starred; cf. Gode- 
froy's Supplement. The OE. base of chysly is *cys (cis). Clos 
(12, 1070, 1569) belongs under the participial adj. rather than 
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the verb. Under daunger the phrase wyth daunger should have 
the meaning 'with reserve, resistance,' not quite 'refusal.' 
Delyver adj. is, I believe, the past participle with absorbed d 
in both 1084 and in Metr. Horn. 168, another Northern work, 
and the only examples in Matzner and Brad-Strat. for the 
meaning 'delivered (of a child).' Under devel, the expression 
develez prote should be glossed 'hell,' in accordance with well- 
known medieval usage. The source of dowrie is AF. dowarie 
f ., as given by the NED. For dusch a reference to ME. daschen 
would have been better than "echoic." 

The etymon of fryth is doubtless OE. fyrhd, recorded as 
gefryhde in Birch, and connected with furh 'fir.' Ful (364) is adv., 
not adjective, and Julie below is the adj. in its dative form 
used substantively. Graunt mercy is equivalent to our 'many 
thanks.' Under hendelaik might well have been added, Cf. 
Scand. hentleikr. The meaning and suggested etymology of 
joyst do not seem to agree with the note on 434, in which 
Menner accepts my connection of the word with ME. joissen, 
aphetic form of rejoissen, OF. rejoir. For lei the source is AF. 
leal, OF. leial, not OF. leel. Under both lanse and lauce is given 
the word in 957. Is not lodly (1093) an adj. used as a noun, 
rather than adv.? For meschef the OF. form should be meschief. 
I suggest that noble (1226) may be OF. noblei 'nobility,' with 
monophthonging of the diphthong. For odde the Scand. form 
is oddi, not odda-. To account for olipraunce, dissimilation of 
OF. orpraunce (Brad-Strat., appendix) seems sufficient. 

Palays, defined as 'palace' only, is 'enclosure, royal com- 
pound' in 1389, the NED's palace 3, although only Gaw. 769 
is used as the illustrative example. As the NED. notes, there is 
possible confusion between OF. paleis (palis) 'palsaded or walled 
enclosure' and OF. palais 'palace.' The two meanings are clear 
from Mandeville's Travels, Ch. XX, in which the fulle gret 
palays is within walls two miles in circumference, and itself 
fulle of other palays 'palaces,' the whole being within the capital 
city of the Chane of Chatay. That palayce in Clannesse means 
'enclosure' is clear from its being walle[d] al aboute (1390), and 
having heje houses wythinne (1391); with the latter compare 
heah-sele (Beow. 647) for Hrothgar's palace. From this palayce 
(1389) is to be distinguished the palace proper, or palays pryn- 
cipal{e) of 1531, 1781. Probably pe halle to hit med 'the hall 
in its midst' (1391) also refers to the palace proper. The 
poet may have had Mandeville in mind here (see above and 
also Ch. V), but the Babylon within high walls seven miles on a 
side (1387) goes back to Herodotus and Ctesias. Skeat dis- 
cussed these two words in Phil. Soc. Trans. (1891-4, p. 366) 
but not these interesting examples from Mandeville and 
Clannesse. 
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If my suggestion about pursaunt (1385) is correct, plyed of 
that line must be referred to OF. aplier 'apply,' not to OF. 
plier 'bend, incline.' Polment is from OF. polment, not Lat. 
pulmentum. Rape may be safely put down as Scand., as do 
Skeat and NED. Sare 'Sarah' is from the same OF. form, the 
natural development of Lat. Sarai. For save NF. saf should be 
given, and for save vb., savement, Savior, savete, NF. forms with 
a, not au. Scripture is directly from OF. escripture. Sete (59) 
is Scand. sate adj., cognate with OE. swete 'sweet,' and used as 
a noun in the phrase as Menner suggests in his note. As 
applied to food it has the meaning 'palatable' in Icl. and in 
Gaw. 889; for the syntax cf. in swete (Gaw. 2518). The NED. 
follows a note of Skeat in Wars of Alex., connecting the word 
with sit, but that is impossible. Seye (seyed 353) can scarcely 
be from OE. sigan str., but may be from s&gan wk. used intransi- 
tively with the somewhat modified meaning of 'pass away.' 

Solie has every mark of an OF. word, which may be safely 
assumed as its etymon, rather than Lat. solium. In sonet of the 
poem are to be distinguished two OF. words, sonet 'little song, 
music' and sonette 'bell, musical instrument.' For the latter 
cf. Galpin, Old Eng. Instr. of Music, Ch. XIV, and "ces cym- 
bales et ces sonnettes" cited by Littre from Boileau. The 
meaning of sprawlyng (408) is 'struggle convulsively.' Stayred 
(1396) can not be phonologically connected with stare 'gaze, 
look,' even if the meaning would fit. If the poet had in mind 
Ch. XX of Mandeville's Travels, as seems probable from the 
preceding lines, lines 1395-6 may refer to the mountour, or 
raised platform upon which was the throne, the steps to which 
were of precious stones. Sweve (222) is not from Scand. sveifa 
directly, but from an unrecorded OE. cognate *sw<zfan. Syboym 
is 'Zeboim' of Deut. 29, 23, not 'Sidon,' a curious mistake 
because Menner cites the Vulg. Seboim, though he places beside 
it OF. Sidoyne a different word. 

It seems reasonable to derive tevel from OE. tcBflian or the 
cognate Scand. tefla 'play (at tables), argue,' strengthened to 
'strive, struggle.' Toun should have the meaning 'estate, farm' 
for 64, since it is equivalent to bor) (63) properly glossed 
'estate.' Tramountayne, originally 'pole-star,' means 'north' 
in 211. For tytf (889) I suggest 'accuse,' OE. tihtan. Under 
tykle I pre&ume the meaning 'uncertain' is an unintentional 
error, as the phrase seems to translate Vulg. voluptati. The 
meaning 'reprove' seems to me better for prete (1728). pro. 
(590), which Menner has rescued from Morris's reading \re, is 
the noun 'throe, pang, anger' as in 754, rather than the adv. 
Unhole seems to me adj., rather than adv. in 1682. Unsavere 
(MS. unfavere 822) is from ME. w«-and OF. savorie, with 
monophthonging of ie to e as in perre (PI. 730, 1028, CI. 1117), 
contrare (CI. 4, 266), Armene (CI. 447), fole (Gaw. 1545), 
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surquidre (Gaw. 2457). Untwyne (757) is 'disentangle (from 
difficulty),' so 'save.' Usle should have 'spark, cinder,' as well 
as 'ash,' especially for 1010. 

Warpen (444) is inf. and should appear in the heading of the 
article. Wqppe means 'strike, beat' as Brad-Strat. gives it. 
For wond the meanings 'turn from, shrink' should at least 
precede 'fear.' Wrake, OE. wracu, and wrache, OE. wrote, 
should be separately glossed. Wroth, see wyrke, should rather 
be see wrype, of which it is the past tense in the sense of 'twisted, 
turned'; cf. Gaw. 1200. The form of wyth corresponds to OE. 
wicce f., the ME. word having both masc. and fern, meaning 
'wizard, witch.' Later wizard took its place in the masculine 
sense. %ederly is rather 'quickly' than 'entirely.' ge^e can not 
be phonologically ON. geyja, but implies a cognate OE. *g&ian 
with similar meaning. So gerne must spring from OAng. 
ge-ernan, not WS. ge-iernan, and }ornen is pi., not sg. 

The following misprints have been noticed. In footnote to 
p. 52, 1385 should be 1384, and K. should precede Fi. before 
touched. A comma appears for the period at end of line 176. 
In line 1712 blasfayme occurs for blasfamye, the correct form 
being found in Menner's glossary. B. should be E. in footnote 
to line 1472. In note to line 1189 Miss E. M. Wright should 
be Mrs., that is the wife of Professor Joseph Wright of Oxford, 
although apparently not proposing to shine by reflected light. 
The second line of note to 1357 should have sacrilege, not 
sacrifice. In the same line of note to 1459 the reference should 
read 1903-6 (359). In the glossary, under covacle read OF. 
covercle not covescle. Dere 'worthy' is from OE. deore, not 
deor. Fat is adj., not n. Under fer the reference to ferre should 
be adv., not adj. The etymon of fyn is OF., not OE. fin. Under 
halde the meaning keep out is printed cut. Heyned should be 
heyred. OE. JefeS under Japheth should read IafeS. Under 
lanse, the reference to 957 does not agree with the text. Iovyes 
under love should be Iovyes. In the etymon of nede OF. appears 
for OE. Meken should be mekne, as shown by mekned (1328). 
Under norture read OF. noriture (noreture). The meaning 
of parmorej, which should be glossed paramor, is 'lover,' not 
'love.' Peni is from OE., not OF. pening, penig. Under pryde 
read OE. pryte, pryde, not pryto, prydo. The meaning of 
were is misprinted uear. Under wrake read OE. wrsec, not 
wraec. 

Again let me commend Menner's edition as a valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of the poem and its author. 
If, too, this review shall seem at times somewhat dogmatic, let 
that be considered wholly the result of trying to be concise in 
an article which has grown beyond my first thought. It seemed 
an opportunity to add, from frequent reading of the poem 
through many years, some notes which might be useful to 
others. Oliver Faerar Emerson 
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